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An expenditure which always exceeded his income,
a taste for building and for costly and experimental
improvements, the wish to increase the importance of
his family by buying land with money borrowed at a
higher rate of interest than could possibly be hoped
from the investment, unsuccessful litigation and an
extravagant family, might well account for the ruin of
a more solidly established fortune. But for the liberal
assistance of his brother the Marquis of Mirabeau might
have starved.

Even before his wife had left him he had found else-
where the comfort and sympathy she could not give.
His connection with Madame de Pailly, a clever and
attractive Swiss lady married to an elderly countryman
who had served in the Swiss Guards, was not of a kind
to be condemned by the public opinion of the day.
The forms of propriety were observed. The most
respectable friends of the Marquis, the Countess of
Eochefort and her subsequent husband the Duke of
Nivernois, admitted Madame de Pailly to their intimacy.
But the part of extralegal stepmother was not an easy
one to play, even for a woman as full of tact as Madame
de Pailly undoubtedly was. It could not but be that
occasions of offence would arise as the children of her
friend grew up.

"We may now perhaps form some notion of the
influences which were to shape the childhood and youth
of the future statesman. A father, as Carlyle describes
him, "of the pedant species, his pedantry carried to
such a pitch as becomes sublime," with "an endless
unfathomable pride, which cloaks and nowise extin-
guishes an endless vanity"; always satisfied that he